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the crime, as was done in the case of a Londoner who
sold bad wine, the offender being compelled to drink
a draught of the wine, the rest of which was then poured
over his head.1 Our sympathy may in particular be
extended to the ale-tasters of Cornwall, where ' ale is
starke nought, lokinge whyte and thycke, as pygges had
wrasteled in it '.2 Oddly enough we find mention in
Domesday Book of forty-three cervisiarii at Helstone in
Cornwall; they are usually supposed to be tenants who
paid dues of ale, but the term is clearly used in the
description of Bury St. Edmunds for brewers. In the
sixteenth century, however, Borde 3 in an unflattering
dialect poem makes the Cornishman say :

Iche cam a Cornyshe man, ale che can brew;

It wyll make one to kacke, also to spew ;
It is dycke and smoky, and also it is dyn ;

It is lyke wash as pygges had wrestled dryn.

To ensure the purity of the ale not only was the
finished product examined, but some care was taken to
prevent the use of impure water, regulations to prevent
the contamination of water used by brewers, or the use
by them of water so contaminated, being common.4
On the other hand, owing to the large quantities of water
required for their business, they were forbidden in
London,5 Bristol,6 and Coventry 7 to use the public
conduits. For the actual brewing, rules were also laid
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